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them, should restore her conquests. This compact gave the pattern for other treaties soon afterwards arranged between England on the one hand, and Sardinia and Spain on the other. The foreign offices of London and St Petersburg were absolutely at one with Pitt and his most enlightened foreign contemporaries, Haugwitz and Kaunitz, in renouncing any idea of interfering in the domestic affairs of France. Their one ostensible object was to prevent such an international preponderance of the republican state as should jeopardise the European equilibrium. Between England and Russia things went smoothly till the period of the ill-advised expedition of the two Powers to Holland, in 1798, for restoring the royal House of Orange deposed by Napoleon. Then came mutual recriminations between the two Governments; the Czar complained of the slackness of the English commander; the inevitable retorts followed. Yet, in 1799, Woronzow, writing home, could speak of no foreign monarch ever having been so popular in England as Paul I. By way of reciprocating English goodwill, the Czar wishes Woronzow to let it be known that he intends bestowing on the English representative at St Petersburg, Earl Whitworth, the Grand Cross of the Order of St John of Jerusalem. These and other amenities on the part of the Czar towards England, at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, were made known here by a Russian diplomatist about whom a few words may be said. The place in popular and fashionable life filled in our own time by Baron Brunnow, on the outbreak of the Crimean War, closely resembled that during the years which preceded the L                            161